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Most reports from states using Electro-Matic Radar Speed 
Meter say it’s cutting down accidents. The latest state to 
install it and the state which pioneered radar’s use in 
patrolling highways are equally enthusiastic about the re- 
sults, an Associated Press survey found. 

Virginia State Police, one of the first users of radar, in 
an expanded program credit radar for the reduction in the 
death toll on the Fourth of July weekend. There were 
only 7 deaths this year compared to 21 last year. 

Radar Speed Meters have been used for a year by the 





Kansas highway patrol. 


They note a 12 per cent reduction 
in traffic fatalities and conservatively say radar “may have 
played some part.” 

Mississippi State Police credit radar with a 77 per cent 
reduction in traffic accidents. 


Continuous speed measurements of vehicles approaching 
or receding in the path of a radar beam are taken directly 
with the Model S-2 Speed Meter. Speed readings are 
plainly and directly indicated in miles per hour, day or 
night and under all weather conditions, on the illuminated 
meter scale or on the chart of the auxiliary Graphic 
Recorder. 
















POLICE RADAR DROPS DEATH TOLL 


ENFORCEMENT OFFICIALS CREDIT 





ELECTRO-MATIC® 
RADAR SPEED METER 
WITH CUTTING HIGHWAY 
DEATH TOLL 













Readings of speeds up to 100 mph are accurate within 
2 mph. The Speed Meter can be set up and operating in 
less than three minutes on either car battery or 120 volt A.C. 
power. A single ON - OFF switch is the only control neces- 
sary for operation. 

Either one-man or two-man usage of the S-2 Speed Meter 
is practical. Under the one-man system the Transmitter - 
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Receiver Unit is connected by a small cable to the Indicator 
Unit at the point down the road where the officer is sta- 
tioned. Departments that favor two-man usage utilize two 
cars, the first car mounts the Radar Speed Meter and is in 
radio-telephone communication with the intercepting car at 
a suitable location down the road. 


1. Police can check far more vehicles than with a cruiser 
car. 

. Hazards to pursuing officers and motorists are eliminated. 

. It is effective day and night and in all weather. 

Psychological deterrent to would-be speeders. 

. Portable for spot checking. 

. Ideal for investigating complaints 

speeding. 

. Either one-man or two-man usage of the Speed Meter 
can be employed. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





Police Cadet Programs 


In reply to your communication, we are pleased 
to give you our comments on pre-police education 
or a police cadet training period. 


Last year we gave this considerable study and 
reached the conclusion that the cadet program 
would not be feasible, either from the economic 
or administrative point of view, at this time. 


One of the greatest objections we have found 
in our study of such a program is the competition 
encountered with the military Services for youths 
in the 17 to 21 age group. The successful candi- 
date, because of his physical and mental condition, 
will necessarily be taken into the armed services at 
or about the time he would be in training with 
us. A second major objection is the limitation of 
assignment of cadets. Because of lack of legal 
responsibility, we would be able to employ them 
only in clerical or similar tasks. The cost of the 
training for such duties and the resultant ineffi- 
ciency would outweigh our present program of 
employing civilians on a permanent basis in such 
positions. The proposed procedure would be ex- 
tremely costly and our budgetary limitations, in 
view of the ever-increasing demands upon our 
services, preclude any programs which we cannot 
translate into immediate value received. 


During 1954 this department opened entrance 
examinations to persons 19 and 20 years of age 
who, if successful, are employed at the age of 21. 
The purpose of this is to attract and retain the 
interest of your men who have not found their 
niche in industry or business. It will be at least 
two years before we can properly evaluate the 
results of the measure. 

LYNN A. WHITE, DEPUTY CHIEF 
Commander Personnel and Training 
Los Angeles Police Department 

Los Angeles, California 


The Police Professional 


The views I am expressing here are my per- 
sonal opinions only and in no way reflect the 
thought or policy of the U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment. 


In the article appearing in The Police Chief of 
December, 1954 by Charles F. Sloane, entitled 
“Professionalization of the Police,” as reprinted 
from the Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology 
and Police Science, the author has said some 
things that needed to be said and with some of 
his conclusions I would heartily agree. Particu- 
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larly apt, I think, is his comment on the effect of 
the residence requirement in preventing the selec- 
tion of the best man available for the police job. 


But I think that he has in the main understated 
and minimized the case for the American police 


professional. I trust I will not be misunderstood, 
since I am on record in many places, including my 
remarks at the recent New Orleans conference, 
that I am looking to the day when many of our 
police recruits will come from the universities. 
While Mr. Sloane seems somewhat equivocal, he 
leaves too much of an impression that it is diffi- 
cult to produce a sound police professional unless 
you start with a college man. In the Federal law 
enforcement establishments with which I have 
been concerned, we recruit as to education on the 
basis that the applicant has a bachelor’s degree 
—or its equivalent—and I would want to continue 
that policy. With the exception of some periods 
when we admitted any college graduate to the ex- 
amination, we have usually looked for lawyers and 
accountants; more recently, and as the courses 
have become better organized and more extensive, 
we have also been intensively recruiting college 
graduates in police science. However, we also 
promote from within and we have seen some boys 
who start in as bright clerks without too much 
formal education fight their way past college 
trained men to earn positions of field leadership. 

Granted that a great deal of natural selection 
has come into play, nevertheless, I think it would 
be unfortunate if we should underestimate the 
abilities and possibilities in the non-college trained 
man. After all, it is with him principally that we 
must deal for some years to come in the local po- 
lice. The apprentice method is still a valid teach- 
ing procedure; learning by doing is still an effec- 
tive, albeit sometimes a costly, process. Not long 
ago, great lawyers were produced who only “read 
law” in someone’s law office. To say a high school 
graduate who has spent four years in police work 
is always likely to be less a professional than a 
youngster fresh out of law school does violence 
to my conception of the facts. 


From my contacts with police organizations of 
many countries I am convinced that the better 
type of American policeman has no superior and 
few peers. In the main his only academic degree 
is from the University of Experience. Many for- 
eign police organizations have not placed great 
reliance on academic degrees in producing out- 
standing policemen. 


To me the surest index that we are reaching 
professional status is the avidity for training of 
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all types which is developing in every echelon of 
our police structure. What I think we do lack is 
sufficient instruction material and opportunity 
to satisfy the requirements and a sufficiently 
widespread application of what is available. 

Of course we cannot lift ourselves by our own 
bootstraps; merely saying we are professionals 
will not make it so, as Mr. Sloane so effectively 
points out. But a great many of our police leaders 
are professionals in the best sense of the term. 
One could not come away from a meeting like the 
recent conference at New Orleans without such 
an impression. This type of leader makes his 
mark on the whole establishment. 

I hope we can speed the day when police science 
courses are offered in every university which as- 
sumes to supply the educational needs of its com- 
munity and when such academic preparation will 
be a natural prelude or accompaniment to police 
service. (Even then the recruit would have to be 
on the police job some time before many of us 
would consider him a real professional.) In the 
meantime, and in those places where these obvious 
desiderata are lacking, let us work for higher ed- 
ucational standards for entrance on police work— 
for intelligence tests, appropriate examinations, 
and for character checks. But let us take no de- 
featist attitude respecting in-service professional 
training of the present contingent which is the 
immediate responsibility of our police executives. 

Many good types of investigatory training are 
available—from the facilities of numerous police 
departments, from the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, from the long and short courses and in- 
stitutes of our schools and colleges and the like. 
In many places these need to be expanded and in- 
tensified. 

Now I return to a familiar subject, about which 
I plead guilty to repetition. (See JACP Yearbook 
1952; The Police Chief, October 1954.) One of 
the best avenues, in my opinion, to a more wide- 
spread and quicker professionalization is an am- 
bitious visual aids training program. Motion pic- 
ture films of the police training type, of which we 
have excellent samples from the Army, the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, and such police de- 
partments as Los Angeles, should be produced on 
many more subjects and should be made readily 
available to police on a countrywide scale. Here 
is a real challenge to cooperative police action 
which should be met. 

In the main, I think the American policeman 
will readily receive, fully understand, and will be 
quick to apply the training which will make him 
a full professional, if he can get it. 

M. L. HARNEY 

Technical Assistant to the 
Secretary for Enforcement 

U. S. Treasury Department 

Washington, D. C. 
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Training Division of [ACP Set UP 
Under FOA Program Now Functioning 


In accordance with the terms of the contract 
between the IACP and FOA, the new training 
program for foreign police officials visiting Amer- 
ica became effective on January 1. Colonel Rus- 
sell A. Snook, retired superintendent of the New 
Jersey State Police, has been employed, has as- 
sumed his duties as Director of Police Training, 
and is now organizing the Training Division. 

The progress already made indicates that the 
program will afford to the Association a great 
opportunity for further progress and growth. 
The prestige of the Association has been enhanced 
by its selection for this important mission. It is 
generally felt that the expansion of activities to 
include the development of closer relations, ex- 
change of information with police officials in 
other parts of the world will furnish incentive to 
continue with renewed vigor the professionali- 
zation of police service. 

Colonel Snook, the new director, states: “It is 
a great honor to serve the IACP, which has con- 
tributed so much to the police service and I ap- 
preciate the confidence that has been reposed in 
me. 


“It is our hope,” he added, “that the results of 
the training project will become an important part 
of the distinguished record of the Association. The 
officers, the Executive Committee, the Board of 
Officers, the special committee which reported on 
the project, the Executive Secretary and staff 
have, by hard work and good judgment, laid a 
sound foundation on which to build. We continue 
the task with hope and we express assurance that 
the activities of the Training Division will be de- 
voted to the interests of the Association and the 
members.” 


PROGRESS ON S & P QUESTIONNAIRE 


Results of the State and Provincia! Question- 
naire will be made available to members of the 
IACP State and Provincial Section just as soon 
as the few remaining departments are heard from, 
according to Francis J. McCabe. 

Mr. McCabe, the IACP State and Provincial 
liason officer, said that the questionnaire covers 
the subjects of general information, administra- 
tion, organization, budget, scientific devices, sal- 
aries, personnel, retirement and pensions, and 
equipment. 

“Questionnaire findings should be extremely 
valuable to departments in presenting information 
to their legislatures,” Mr. McCabe said. “The re- 
sults will be published in a manner that will facil- 
itate comparing departments in each of the sub- 
ject areas.” 
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PRESIDENT BRUCE IN HEIDELBERG 


New military police investigator’s kit was in- 
spected by Chief Irvin B. (Dad) Bruce, Colorado 
Springs, Colo., president of the IACP, when he 
visited with Brig. Gen. Jeremiah P. Holland, 
USAREUR Provost Marshal General, in Heidel- 
berg, Germany, in December. 

At the time this picture was taken, President 
Bruce had been to Bonn, Dusseldorf, Hannover, 
Hamburg, Freiburg, and Mannheim. He planned 
to visit Munich, Frankfurt, Wiesbaden, and Berlin 
before completing on January 5 his 60-day trip to 
Germany under auspices of the Public Affairs 
Division of the State Department’s Exchange Pro- 
gram. 

President Bruce, a 40-year veteran of police 
work, termed “excellent” the cooperation between 
German police and American provost marshals 
in U.S. zone cities. 


FBI’s Ten-Most-Wanted List 


Continues To Increase Apprehensions 
Seventy criminals who have been included on 
the FBI’s “Ten Most Wanted Fugitives” list had 
been located through December 14, 1954, the day 
on which this program for publicizing the identi- 
ties of dangerous criminals was 57 months old. 

According to FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover, 31 
of these 70 apprehensions came as a direct result 
of the publicity accorded to the criminals as mem- 
bers of the “Ten Most Wanted Fugitives.”’ News- 
paper articles led to 13 apprehensions; magazine 
stories, 5; radio broadcasts, 2; and television an- 
nouncements, 1. Ten other apprehensions have 
resulted from information supplied by citizens 
who saw “wanted circulars” concerning the fugi- 
tives. 

“Through the combined efforts of news dis- 
semination media, alert citizens and law enforce- 
ment officers, the FBI’s ‘Ten Most Wanted Fugi- 
tives’ program has proved a highly effective 
weapon in the fight against crime,” Mr. Hoover 
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said. ‘To the criminal, it is a very dubious dis- 
tinction to be added to this list. The chances of 
his remaining at large decrease greatly after 
photographs and descriptions of him have been 
circulated to law-abiding citizens throughout the 
Nation.” 


The FBI Director stated that one member of 
the “Most Wanted” list surrendered himself to a 
United States Attorney following his addition to 
the list. Another of these fugitives committed 
suicide. Three have been killed resisting arrest. 


In re-emphasizing that the criminals on the 
FBI’s “Ten Most Wanted Fugitives” list should 
be approached with extreme caution, Mr. Hoover 
stated that they are selected upon the composite 
evaluation of past criminal record, viciousness, 
national interest, widespread activity and poten- 
tial menace to society. 





CONFERENCE NOTES | 








Philadelphia Chairman Named 


Commissioner Thomas J. Gibbons, of the Phila- 
delphia Police Department, has now set up an 
office to handle all details and arrangements per- 
tinent to the 62nd Annual Conference of the In- 
ternational Association of Chiefs of Police, to be 
held in that city October 2-6, in the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel. 


Lt. Howard C. Dando has been named chairman 
of the various local committees responsible for ar- 
rangements and entertainment. His address “for 
the duration” is IACP Executive Conference Com- 
mittee, Room 227, City Hall, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Tentative Dates For 1956 


Executive Secretary Leroy E. Wike conferred 
in Chicago on December 15th with Chief George 
A. Otlewis, Chicago Park District Police, second 
vice president of IACP, and with Police Commis- 
sioner Timothy J. O’Connor and IACP Past Presi- 
dent Michael F. Morrissey, now with The Pullman 
Company, on advance arrangements for the 63rd 
Annual Conference of the Association in Chicago 
next year. 


Recommendation is being made to the IACP 
Board of Offirers that the dates of September 
9-18, 1956, be designated and that the Conrad Hil- 
ton Hotel be named conference headquarters. 


Harold I. Goss, Maine secretary of state, was 
elected president of the American Association of 
Motor Vehicle Administrators at the recent an- 
nual conference in Los Angeles. He succeeds Al 
Veglia, California registrar of motor vehicles. 
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Get to trouble spots fast with a 


ARLEY-DAVIDSON 


Bad accident! Corner 3rd and Main. The streets are blocked with 
stalled rush-hour traffic... but the officer still gets to the scene fast. a 


Why? Because he’s mounted on a Harley-Davidson Solo. He can a fA) 
cut through traffic, turn on a dime, squeeze through narrow openings ll A 
and, if necessary, ride down the sidewalk. In short, the mounted 2 
officer is the speediest means of meeting an emergency of | ] 
law enforcement and traffic control available. 








Get the facts from your Harley-Davidson dealer 
today. Or write direct to the Harley-Davidson 
Motor Company, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
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HARLEY-DAVIDSON POLICE MOTORCYCLES 








Chief Farrow 


purchased. The motorcycle complement was in- 
creased from four to eleven vehicles, and three 
extra cars were made available. 


The need for the extra men and equipment can 
easily be seen from the then accident index which 
showed Windsor in 42nd place among cities in 
its population class with a traffic death rate of 
7.9 per 10,000 registered vehicles. 


The black traffic picture of 1950 with 26 fatal- 
ities, 724 personal injuries, and 2,286 property- 
damage accidents changed almost immediately. 
There were only 10 fatals in 1951 and the en- 
suing years of 1952 and 1953 showed further re- 
ductions in accidents. Windsor had climbed from 
the worst record in the Province of Ontario to 
the No. 1 place in accident reporting and preven- 
tion. 


A City Traffic Co-Ordinator was appointed— 





Traffic Division offices of the Windsor Depart- 
ment is at right; the police garage is the low wing 
adjoining it. 
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Hou “She TACP “affic 
Division Helped Ws 


By Chief Constable C. W. Farrow 









Police Department 
Windsor, Ont., Canada 


The International Association of Chiefs of Police was requested 
to make a survey in the City of Windsor in 1950 when it was found 
that a more satisfactory solution was necessary to combat the in- 
crease in traffic accidents than was possible with the then under- 
staffed and under-equipped Traffic Division of our department. 

A field representative of the IACP Traffic Division began the 
study October 4, 1950, and later a splendid 150-page report contain- 
ing recommendations for improvement in both personnel and equip- 
ment and a program of safety education was presented. 

The report was accepted, in principle, by the Board of Police 
Commissioners, the Traffic Safety Committee, and City Council. 
The Traffic Division staff of one inspector, one sergeant, and six 
constables was increased in 1951 to one inspector, three sergeants, 
two clerks (civilians), and 21 constables. 


Extra equipment was 


to work out of the City Engineer’s Department— 
and shortly afterward surveys were undertaken 
by the traffic engineering consultants of the Traf- 
fic Institute of Northwestern University. As a 
result of the recommendations that followed, bot- 
tlenecks in our street system were eliminated, 
one-way streets were established, one-side park- 
ing was put into effect on many of our narrow 
streets, and generally traffic began moving safely 
and sanely. 

In 1954 we increased the number of personnel 
in our Traffic Division to one inspector, one staff 
sergeant, four sergeants, three civilian clerks, and 
32 constables. 

At the time of this writing (Dec. 10), our 1954 
record was 8 fatalities, 502 personal-injury acci- 
dents, and 1,590 property-damage accidents. We 
consider this an achievement when you look back 
on our increase in motor vehicles from 29,000 in 
1950 to 51,000 at the present time. Further, there 
has been a terrific increase in tourists across the 
Ambassador Bridge and through the Detroit- 
Windsor tunnel. In 1953 more than 2,500,000 en- 
tered Canada through our city, and when the 1954 
figures are compiled, another heavy increase will 
be shown. 

Credit for our improvement in Windsor must 
not be given alone to the Traffic Branch. It cer- 
tainly must be shared with all branches of the 
department, with our Board of Police Commis- 
sioners for its strong support, with our citizens 
for their acceptance of the heavy enforcement pro- 
gram, with the courts for their splendid cooper- 
ation in administering adequate penalties and 
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This is a view of a part of the main office in the 
Traffic Division building. Chief Farrow, stand- 
ing at left, and Inspector Mitchell, at right, inspect 
the new facilities. Scated at cexter is Staff Ser- 
geant G. Preston. 
suspending the driving privileges of careless driv- 
ers, with the press and radio, the service clubs, 
home and school groups, and service organizations 
for their fine. cooperation. 

In connection with the latter groups, an excel- 
lent traffic safety film, ‘““The Young Die Quickly,” 
has just been completed and will be shown 
throughout the county. 

We take full advantage of the training oppor- 
tunities offered at the Traffic Institute of North- 
western University, and each year send men there 
for courses. 

On November 1, 1954, the Traffic Division 
moved into a new three-floor building, probably 
the finest of its type in Canada. We have a large 
lecture room, spacious offices, a full basement 





Receiving keys from the architect, left, to the 
new Windsor Police Department Traffic Head- 
quarters building is Chief Farrow, center, while 
Inspector E. Mitchell, in charge of the division, 
looks -on. 
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with locker room, showers, kitchen, and recrea- 
tional facilities. Adjacent to the traffic office is 
a 66 ft. by 136 ft. garage to house the department’s 
vehicles. 

We are proud that our traffic death rate has 
improved from 7.9 to 1.6 per 10,000 registered 
vehicles, but we are more proud that lives have 
been saved, injuries and property damage pre- 
vented, and homes kept together. 





Editor’s note: Franklin M. Kreml, director of 
the IACP Traffic Division and of the Traffic In- 
stitute of Northwestern University, read Chief 
Farrow’s manuscript before it was sent to The 
Police Chief for this issue. Mr. Krem] asked that 
this brief statement be added to Chief Farrow’s 
article: 

“I was deeply impressed by Chief Farrow’s 
modest account of the improved traffic situation 
in Windsor. Because of this modesty, the reader 
is denied the full story of Chief Farrow’s own 
role in this department’s successful traffic super- 
vision program. He has done a great piece of 
work for his community and we at the IACP Traf- 
fic Division and Traffic Institute are grateful for 
the opportunity to have been associated with him 
and his department.” 


New Highs in Car Use Add to Urban 


Traffic and Transportation Woes 

The fact that the use of cars has reached a 
new high holds implications for a similar height- 
ening of traffic and transportation problems, ac- 
cording to the American Society of Planning Of- 
ficials. 

Figures prepared by the Automobile Manufac- 
turers Association show that more and more 
people are getting where they want to go almost 
exclusively by car. This has attendant consequen- 
ces for American cities with their already glutted 
streets, the Society says. 

Among the figures are these: 

Two-thirds of all workers living a mile or more 
from their jobs use automobiles to make the trip 
each day. More than three-fourths of all those 
who live at least five miles from their work de- 
pend on passenger cars to get them to and from 
the job. 

Seventy per cent of all U. S. 
least one car. 

Registrations of cars, trucks, and buses for the 
year just past are up more than three million over 
19538—making 56,313,281 registrations as com- 
pared to 53,294,493. 

Some 70 milliion U. S. citizens have drivers’ 
licenses and in 1953 they used that privilege to 
go a record 550 billion vehicle miles. Of those 
miles, the travel of passenger cars accounted for 
about 425 billion, while trucks went 100 billion 
and buses went 25 billion. 
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PROFESSIONAL INVESTIGATION KIT NO. 632 
$225.00 


Here's a simplified kit for professional crime investiga- 
tors. This new outfit embodies the latest field-tested 
scientific developments in investigation procedure and 
equipment. Operational speed and simplicity is the key- 
note, and from the rugged, waterproof-fiber case to the 
precision-ground magnifiers, this apparatus is unsur- 
passed in quality, design, and versatility. 

Not too small for the big department nor too large for 
the small one, this unit fills the need where both labora- 
tory and field work must be handled. 

An impressive looking adjunct to any size department, 
it makes an exceptional and valuable show piece during 


an exhibit or inspection of Police Equipment by citizen or 
tax-payer groups. 

Missing articles are immediately noticeable, as a place 
is provided for each item, minimizing the chances of lost 
or forgotten equipment. Every item is standard Faurot 
material and can be replaced quickly. 

The equipment is simple to operate, being specially 
designed for police officers working under adverse con- 
ditions. 

Used either in the field or as a laboratory in head- 
quarters, it is a valuable and long lasting piece of 
apparatus. 


A few of the many key investigation jobs which can be done with this kit: 


* Develop latent finger prints with powders, chemicals, and 
iodine fuming; lift latent prints, also transfer latent iodine 
prints onto silver plate. 

Take finger prints, both with ink and with the popular 
Faurot Inkless Method. 

Determine fraudulent alterations. on documents. 

Take precise post-mortem finger prints. 

Make on-the-spot blood tests. 


® Detect laundry marks, seminal stains, etc., with the 
ultra-violet ‘“‘Black"’ light. 

Restore obliterated serial numbers on ferrous surfaces. 
Make on-the-spot narcotic analysis. 

Trap thieves with staining and with fluorescent materials. 
Compare and classify finger prints. 

Make dental identifications. 


Complete, simplified instructions are included with kit. 
World's Largest Manufacturer and Designer of Crime Detection and Identification Equipment 


FAUROT, Inc. 


JOHN A. DONDERO, CH.E., Scientific Director 


299 Broadway 





New York 7, N.Y. 





National Safety Council Issues New 
Report on Winter Driving Hazards 


How fast is it safe to drive on ice or snow? 


The National Safety Council has attempted to 
answer that question in a new report issued by 
its Committee on Winter ‘Driving Hazards. 


Considering only the road surface itself, the 
Council offers this advice: 


To provide the same stopping ability available 
on dry pavement at 50 m. p. h.— 


Speed on ice must not be higher than 25 m. p. h. 
with reinforced tire chains or 15 m. p. h. with 
special winter tires. 


BRAKING DISTANCE 
SHOWN BY TESTS 


BRAKING DISTANCE IN FEET FROM 20 MPH * 
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GLARE ICE AT 20° F. 





46’—75’ REGULAR TIRES 
57’—61’ WINTERIZED TIRES 
48’—61’ MUD-SNOW TIRES 
50’—54’ WINTERIZED MUD-SNOW TIRES 
35’—40’ REINFORCED TIRE CHAINS 


HARD PACKED SNOW 








ae 21’ AVERAGE - REGULAR TIRES ORY PAVEMENT 


Braking distences do not include “reaction distances.” Reaction 
time may be as much as % of a second or more. Using % of a 
second (a generally accepted average for reaction time), the 
“reaction distance” at 20 mph would be 22 feet, which should 
be added to the above braking distances to determine the tutal 


stopping distances. 
NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
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Speed on packed snow must not be higher than 
35 m. p. h. with reinforced tire chains or 28 m. 
p. h. with special winter tires. 


The Council warns that these speeds are a 
measure of stopping traction only. Visibility, 
traffic and other varying conditions can make 
even those speeds hazardous, it says, so the rules 
of common sense should always be followed. 


The Council’s committee, composed of 35 test- 
ing experts in the field of automotive and traffic 
safety engineering, based the conclusions ‘in its 
report on many years of testing on frozen lakes, 
airport runways and actual highways. 


The best self-help for the motorist are rein- 
forced tire chains, according to the report. Under 
some conditions, special winter tires may also be 
helpful. 


Reinforced tire chains cut braking distances 
in half on both snow and ice, the report states. 
Starting traction is increased seven times on ice 
and nearly four times on packed snow, as com- 
pared with regular tires. 


Reinforced tire chains, which have projecting 
teeth or cleats on each cross chain, ‘‘are very 
effective on glare ice in reducing braking dis- 
tances, opposing side skids and increasing forward 
traction” as compared with regular round wire 
link chains which provide good stop-and-go trac- 
tion on snow but comparatively poor resistance 
to side skids, the report states. 


Some special winter tires, according to the re- 
port, “serve a real purpose under certain weather 
and road conditions, particularly when snow or 
slush is soft and not too deep. However, the over- 
all improvement of even the best tires tested is 
not great enough to warrant less care or precau- 
tion when driving on slippery surfaces. Con- 
sidering the hazards involved, drivers should also 
realize that a majority of the winter tires tested 
were poorer or little better than regular tires.” 


The six basic rules for safe winter driving re- 
commended by the committee are: 


1. Accept your responsibility to do all in your 
power to drive without accident. Don’t blame 
the weatherman for an accident. Be prepared 
and meet the situation. 


2. Get the “feel” of the road. Try brakes oc- 
casionally while driving slowly and away from 
traffic. Find out just how slippery the road is 
and adjust your speed to road and weather con- 
ditions. Remember you can’t stop on an icy dime. 


3. Keep the windshield clear of snow and ice, 
fog and frost. Be sure headlights, windshield 
wiper blades and defrosters are in top condition. 
You have to see danger to avoid it. 
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National SafetyCouncil tests $0 


have shown that in order to P 
provide the same stopping 
— available on 
ry pavernent 
at a speed of 50 M.P.H. 


ON ICE, SPEED MUST NOT BE HIGHER THAN... 


25 
15 


15 M.P.H. 25 M.P.H. 
wit with 
SPECIAL WINTER TIRES REINFORCED TIRE CHAINS 


ON PACKED SNOW, SPEED MUST NOT BE HIGHER THAN... 


28 35 


28 M.P.H. 
with 


SPECIAL WINTER TIRES 


35 M.P.H. 
with 


REINFORCED TIRE CHAINS 


4. Use tire chains and good tires. Don’t rely on 
worn-smooth tires. Use tire chains on snow and 
ice. They cut stopping distances about half, give 
four to seven times more starting and climbing 
traction. But even with the help of chains, slower 
than normal speeds are a must on snow and ice. 


5. Pump your brakes to slow down or stop. 
Jamming them on can lock the wheels and throw 
you into a dangerous skid. A little skidding can 
carry you a long way. 


6. Follow at a safe distance. Keep well back 
of the vehicle ahead—give yourself room to stop. 
Remember, without tire chains it takes 3 to 12 
times as far to stop on snow and ice as on dry con- 
crete. 


Single copies of the report, entitled “(Here Are 
Winter Facts for Passenger Car Drivers,” may 
be obtained without charge by writing Committee 
on Winter Driving Hazards, National Safety 
Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, IIl. 


Esso Safety Foundation Gives Grant 
For Traffic Training at Northeastern 


A $5,000 grant to Northeastern University by 
the Esso Safety Foundation to provide specialized 
traffic training for police and court officials in 
the eastern section of the United States has been 
announced by President Car] S. Ell of the Univer- 
sity. 


Under the plan, police officers, judges, prose- 
cutors, and other court officials in 18 eastern and 
southeastern states and the District of Columbia 
may apply for selected traffic training courses and 
traffic court conferences. 


The first of the training programs will be of- 
fered in Ferbuary and March at Northeastern 
University in Boston. A two-week course for 


police, “Traffic Law Enforcement—Administra- 
tion and Techniques,” will be conducted February 
28-March 11, and a five-day traffic court confer- 
ence for judges and prosecutors will be conducted 
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March 7-11. The courses are to be conducted un- 
der the auspices of the Transportation and Traffic 
Management Institute of the School of Business 
at Northeastern University. 


Stanley C. Hope, president of Esso Standard 
Oil Company, pointed out that many communities 
could reduce their traffic accident and congestion 
problems if their traffic officials could get speci- 
alized training in law enforcement techniques and 
procedure, a fact generally recognized by officials 
themselves. ‘In many areas,” he said, “there are 
neither the facilities nor the resources for such 
training. Enforcement which is constructive, fair 
and consistent must support both better highway 
engineering and traffic education. Without en- 
lightened enforcement we not only fail to realize 
the full benefits of engineering and education, but 
penalize the law-abiding, safety-conscious driver.” 

The traffic training program for police and 
court personnel is one of several conducted an- 
nually at universities throughout the country with 
the cooperation of the Traffic Division of the In- 
ternational Association of Chiefs of Police, the 
American Bar Association, and the Traffic Insti- 
tute of Northwestern University. An application 
and selection procedure will be announced by 
Northeastern University through the state agency 
coordinating traffic safety in 18 eastern and south- 
eastern states in which the grant applies. Ap- 
proximately 20 court officials and 10 police offi- 
cers are expected to participate in the programs 
annually under the Esso Safety Foundation grant. 


Chicago To Have World's First 
Electronic Traffic Light System 


An electronically controlled traffic light system, 
first of its kind in the world, is to be installed 
within the next six months in the city of Chicago’s 
heavy traffic area just north of the Loop. 


The General Electric Company has been given 
contract for $34,000 to design, develop and manu- 
facture the radio-controlled traffic light system, 
initially for 13 intersections but to be enlarged to 
include other areas at a later date. 


The system features the use of electronic tones 
which are transmitted by FM radio. 





Ralph Michael, traffic engineer for Chicago, 
found the cost of installing conventional means of 
controlling traffic signals prohibitive. After sev- 
eral years of investigation, it was found that radio 
control would be much less expensive, as well as 
eliminate necessity of laying underground cable. 


Radio antenna and transmitter for the system 
will be located on top of the Board of Trade Build- 
ing, highest point in Chicago. The central con- 
trol station will be in City Hall, connected to the 
transmitter by an existing underground cable. 
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Remington “Targetmaster’’ 38 
Special Wad Cutter. 148-grain 
bullet with ‘‘Kleanbore”’ non- 





corrosive priming. An estab- 
lished favorite for accuracy 
and dependability. 
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38 Special 
“Targetmaster” round 
nose, 158 grs. Oil-proof. 








45 Automatic 
**Targetmaster’’ 
Wad Cutter, 185 
grs. Easy to score. 





It takes a highly educated trigger finger to score like this. 
Experts say that 75% of any shooter’s ability lies in his trigger 
let-off! That’s why even top marksmen continually practice 
their trigger squeeze. 

What every shooter seeks is a gradual squeeze, so perfectly 
timed that the final feather touch is applied just as the sights 
center on the bull’s-eye. Above all, say the experts, don’t yank 
the trigger . . . let the spring fire the gun! 

Practice like this helps any shooter. That’s why regular 
target work is a “‘must’’ for so many law enforcement officers. 
Lives and property may depend on their skill—plus the accu- 
racy of their ammunition. Remington ““Targetmaster” ammuni- 
tion is widely used because it combines fine accuracy and 
uniform ballistics with reliable ““Kleanbore” priming—a world- 
famed Remington exclusive. 

These features make the most of any shooter’s skill. . . help 
pay off any training program. Ask for the experts’ ammunition 


— Remington ‘“Targetmaster”’! 


“Targetmaster" and ‘‘Kleanbore” are Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
by Remington Arms Company, Inc. 


Remington Service 


Whenever you have 

ammunition, target ré 
grams, please feel free 
drop 


Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


a line to Law Enforceme 
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Section, Remington Arms Company, Inc., a 
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unges, or training pro- 
to call upon us. Just 


**If It’s Remington—-It’s Right!”’ 





NEW TRAFFIC CONTROL SIGNAL PLAN 
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At pre-determined times each day a master 
mechanism in the central control station will ac- 
tivate a tone signal. The signal will be carried 
by the underground cable to the transmitter and 
broadcast to the lights. In the receiver, at each 
intersection that the signal is intended to control, 
will be a corresponding tone switch, or decoder. 
Each decoder will select the signal designed for 
its intersection and ignore those intended for other 
intersections. 


The corresponding tone switch in the traffic 
control box at the intersection will respond to 
the received tone signal by changing the length 
of time of green, yellow and red of the traffic 
light. Each change will be accomplished in a 
fraction of a second. The radio controls can 
also be operated manually, allowing the programs 
of the traffic lights to be operated in the most 
desirable sequence during an abnormal condition 
such as bad weather. 


This will be the world’s first system of this 
type for controlling traffic lights by radio, ac- 
cording to Harrison VanAken, manager of Gen- 
eral Electric’s communication equipment. He said 
the GE Company has designed, developed and in- 
stalled many other similar electronic tone systems, 
such as remote electronic systems for sounding 
air raid fire sirens; radio relay equipment for 
reporting river level information in flood sensitive 
areas and control systems for remotely operating 
oil line pumping stations and oil line valves. 


T. Lefoy Richman, director of public informa- 
tion for the Public Health Service’s division of 
special health services, has been named assistant 
executive director of the American Social Hy- 
giene Association, replacing Miss Eleanor She- 
nehon, who retired December 31. 
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Northwestern University Schedules 
Police Course—Court Conference 


Police officers in the Eastern states will have 
an opportunity to get two weeks of specialized 
training in traffic law enforcement late this win- 
ter at Northeastern University in Boston. 


The instruction is designed for supervisory per- 


sonnel, who will study ways of improving the , 


enforcement of traffic laws in their communities. 
The course willl be presented Feb. 28 to March 
11 by The Transportation and Traffic Manage- 
ment Institute, School of Business, Northeastern 
University, in cooperation with the Traffic Divi- 
sion of the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police and the Traffic Institute of Northwestern 
University. 


Subjects will include essentials of traffic law, 
use of selective enforcement, planning of enforce- 
ment activities, and efficient coordination of po- 
lice traffic courts and other agencies. 





GRANT-IN-AID AWARDS 


Police and court officials in the following 
states are eligible to apply for grant-in-aid 
awards to attend the Northeastern course 
and conference mentioned here: Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, and New 
Jersey. 


The grant-in-aid awards are provided by 
the Esso Safety Foundation. Application 
forms may be obtained by writing to: Direc- 
tor of Training, The Traffic Institute, North- 
western University, 1704 Judson Ave., 
Evanston, III. | 








Paralleling the police course for one week will 
be a traffic court conference, to be conducted 
March 7-11 at the Northeastern University School 
of Law. This will be open to judges, prosecutors, 
attorneys, and justices of the peace who handle 
traffic cases. Staff representatives of the Traf- 
fic Institute of Northwestern University and the 
American Bar Association will cooperate and par- 
ticipate in the court conference. 


For a trial period of six months, the city of 
Monterey Park, Calif., is integrating its four-man 
police and fire force, with a special committee of 
city officials observing success of the integration 
monthly. The men will work three 24-hour shifts 
every eight days, spending eight hours of each 
shift in patrol cars and 16 hours at the fire sta- 
tion. 
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A Good Finger Print Camera should 
work on a MIRROR 





The interior construction of the Search Camera is designed to eliminate hot spots and 


reflections which you get when photographing prints on mirrors or glassy surfaces. 


IABP YE FINGER PRINT 
wils= pil g EVIDENCE 


CAMERA 


The automatic, blinker timer device, a new feature of 







the Sirchie Finger Print and Evidence Camera — now 
brings to the non-professional photographer an instru- 
ment that meets all the exacting needs of police work. 
The spring back focusing frame—another new feature 
of this model provides rapid, efficient film change. 


This same camera can accommodate 2 sizes of films— 





operates on AC or battery current—provides its own 


illumination both indoors and out. 





The Search Finger Print and Evidence Camera, the 
only one of its kind in the world, has been developed PRICE $136.00 


for and sold only to police departments. 


Oldest in the Nation @ Largest in the World 


SIRCHIE FINGER PRINT LABORATORIES 


BERLIN * NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. 

















NEW HANDLIGHT 


NICKEL CADMIUM BATTERY OUTLASTS 


2000 DRY CELLS... 


15 to 20 Year Service 


“Revolutionary” is the only word to describe this new Dual-Lite 
Nickle Cadmium Battery Handlight . . . a one time purchase. . . 
a permanent piece of police equipment. 
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charged with any 
standard 2 or 8 
amp automobile 
charger. 

Charger BC-1 2 
amp—8 hour, sin- 
gle battery— 


$12.98 
be. F. O. B. BPT 

| ee 

Charger BC-16 2 amp—8 hour, 1 to 
$149.50 


F. O. B. BPT 


Also above models with 3 amp 


16 batteries 


delivery in 5 hours. 








CHECK these advantages against 


the dry-cells you are now using— 


[] 8000 hours 


[}+ Equal to 2000 dry-cells—(8000 


15 to 20 years or over 1000 
charges and discharges with approximately 
8 hours lighting on each discharge. 


hours of 


lighting). At $3.50 each, that’s $7000. 
Compare this with Dual-Lite’s single cost! 
([] Holds 80% charge for Year—A fully 


charged Nickel Cadmium battery delivers 


a full 80% of its capacity after one year of 
non-use, and 60-70% at end of 2 years. 
Add water only every 1 or 2 years, in 


some cases ionger. 


Use Standard Charger—No special equip- 
ment necessary. 


Can't Freeze—Leave in service trucks, etc. 


in coldest weather without damage. 
Works Upside-down — Watertight battery 
can't spill. 





dry-cell. Wet: made 
steel with m 
handle and 


D “ie 
roweliul beam. 


$ 49-* 


F.O.B. BPT. 


Send for Literature and Quantity Prices 





DUAL LITE COMPANY, Inc. 











197 Front Street Bridgeport, Conn. 













Select safety and traffic control signs from 
America’s finest complete sign line. Make 
your choice from either plain embossed or 
reflectorized styles. All Miro-FLEX signs are 
embossed to not less than 0.100 of an inch 
and are finished in highest-grade enamels 
baked in thermostatically-controlled ovens. 


See your Miro-Flex Sign representative 
or write for complete catalog and prices. 


A SURE SIGN. . 
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Stop signs are available in either black on 
yellow or white on red. Reflectorized types 
may be had with either glass or plastic 
buttons...reflective sheeting or beaded 
background. When you consider all the 
features, you know that Miro-FLEx signs 
are the most readable, strongest and longest- 
lastings signs available. 


» MIRO=FLEY = 


1824 EAST SECOND WICHITA, KANSAS 
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A total of 51 persons were killed and 966 in- 
jured in 3,935 traffic accidents in the United 
States on “Safe Driving Day’’—Wednesday, De- 
cember 15—the President’s Action Committee for 
Traffic Safety has reported on the basis of reports 
from state officials. 

On the comparable Wednesday in 1953—De- 
cember 16—there were 60 persons killed and 1,807 
injured in 4,907 accidents. 

Thus, the nation-wide safety effort on “S-D 
Day” resulted in a reduction of 15 per cent in 
deaths, 46 per cent in injuries, and almost 20 per 
cent in total accidents as compared with a year 
ago. 

Rear Admiral H. B. Miller (USN, retired), di- 
rector of the President’s Action Committee for 
Traffic Safety, said that S-D Day had “proved 
what we set out to prove: that accidents on our 
streets and highways can be materially reduced if 
all motorists and pedestrians will drive and walk 
as they know they should.” 

“As a matter of fact,” he commented, “we have 
been proving this all through 1954. October was 
the tenth month in a row in which there was a 
reduction in total traffic deaths and also in the 
death rate on the basis of mileage traveled by 
motor vehicles. 

“This is the first year since gasoline rationing 
that traffic deaths have declined month after 
month without. interruption, and yet this decline 
has taken place in the face of a 3 per cent increase 
in motor vehicle travel. 

“The 1954 death rate of 6.2 per 100 million ve- 
hicle miles is the best we have had in a quarter of 
a century, or since 1928. 

“Looking at the totals, there were 29,350 deaths 
in the first ten months of this year, compared with 
31,100 for the like period in 1953. That is a re- 
duction of nearly 6 per cent, and it marks the first 
reduction since 1949.” 

Admiral Miller attributed the improved safety 
record to “intensified activity by public officials 
and citizen groups in communities throughout the 
Nation.” He credited President Eisenhower with 
“the leadership that has enlisted literally millions 
of Americans in a crusade for traffic safety,” 
and said: 

“There is no question whatever that tremendous 
stimulus was given by the White House Confer- 
ence on Highway Safety, which brought more 
than 2,200 citizen leaders from all parts of the 
country to Washington last February at the Presi- 
dent’s invitation. 

“These people returned to their communities 
and went to work to make traffic safety a reality 
—not just a subject of conversation.” 
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This public address system equipped truck tour- 
ed the area of Tinker Air Force Base to enlist 
public support for S-D Day. 


The Safety Department of the 2854th Air Base 
Wing (AMC) at Tinker Air Force Base, Okla- 
homa City, Okla., joined with the local and state 
police in coordinating effort and plans for an 
over-all promotional program for S-D Day, Chief 
Milburn Shaver, Base Security Division, reports. 

The program at Tinker was coordinated with 
the activities of the Oklahoma City Police Depart- 
ment, Midwest City Police Department, Oklahoma 
Highway Patrol, Oklahoma State Department of 
Public Safety, Oklahoma City Safety Council and 
the Oklahoma Safety Council. 

“The results of the program were highly suc- 
cessful,” Chief Shaver comments. “Tinker Air 
Force Base is located some 12 miles southeast of 
Oklahoma City and immediately adjacent to Mid- 
west City. The base has a population of approxi- 
mately 20,000 civilian employees and 2,500 mili- 
tary personnel. The nature of the installation is 
entirely industrial. Midwest City has a popula- 
tion of 20,000. On S-D Day not one single acci- 
dent was reported by either the base or Midwest 
City personnel. 

“Needless to say, our community is endeavoring 
to maintain this safe driving record throughout 
the holidays.” 

Accompanying Chief Shaver’s report was a 
complete folder of promotional material, informa- 
tion bulletins, photographs, and newspapers clip- 
pings recording the effort and thought that made 
the program a success. 


S-D DAY IN MILWAUKEE 


In Milwaukee, Wis., S-D Day was emphasized 
through the use of effective police power. 
John W. 


Chief 
Poleyn reports that a V-formation of 
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SIRENLITE 


dears the way safely! 



















Model 20 
Sirenlite 


Siren sounds a penetrating warning, red ligh! automatically 
flashes authority. Traffic opens instantly, day or night, 
for the passage of your police cars. 


Model 20 SIRENLITE features: 
© Powerful Flashing Beam * Smooth Operation 
¢ Chromium Finish ¢ Dependability 
¢ Streamlining © Quality Material Throughout 
Write for descriptive Catalog. 


STERLING SIREN FIRE ALARM CO., Inc. 


16 Bartlett St. Rochester 8, N. Y. 

















¢ Safe, Accurate, 


Modern 


¢ One Man Operation 
Cut Investigation Time 
* Reduce Exposure to 


Traffic 


¢ Take All Measure- 


ments Easily 


¢ Counter Resets 


Instantly 


¢ Folds Compactly 
for Kit or Glove 


Compartment 


ROLATAPE, 


P. O. BOX 1190 - 


TERRIFIC 
FOR TRAFFIC! 


NEW, IMPROVED 


distometer 
BY ROLATAPE 
Precision-Calibrated 
Measuring Wheel 













1741 14TH ST. - 


7 


ONLY 


9 7* 


(Includes leather 


Carrying Case) 


See Your Nearest 
Dealer or Write 


INC. 


SANTA MONICA, CALIF. 





















Philadelphia 
12 S. 12th Street 


Chicago 





Police 
Uniform Shirts 


Simpson’s Soulette Poplin is: 


300 W. Adams Street 


FEBRUARY, 1955 


The Preferred 
Fabric ) 
Unequaled 


St. Louis 


1 Fine all combed, long staple cot- 
ton, woven for long wear. 


2 Vat dyed, to assure fastness to 
light and washing 


3 High thread count for luster and 
superior appearance 


4 Sanforized (shrinkage does not 
exceed 1%) for permanent fit 
Ask your uniform shirt supplier to show you shirts made 


of Simpson’s Soulette Poplin, or write us direct. It has 
won the favor of policemen all over the country. 


915 Olive Street 
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Provides the 


utmost in 


Los Angeles 


coy 


WM. SIMPSON, SONS & CO., INC., 1430 Broadway, New York 18, New York 


819 Santee Street 
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Harley-Davidson police motorcycles toured the 
city with siren warnings and flashing pursuit 
lights. A police car equipped with loudspeaker 
broadcast safety messages to motorists and pe- 
destrians alike. 


S-D Day In Maryland Reduces The 
Average Accident Toll Drastically 


Paul E. Burke, executive director of the Mary- 
land Traffic Safety Commission, in toting up sta- 
tistics for S-D Day in Maryland, has reason to 
be pleased with these results: 

Only 14 accidents involving personal injury, 
compared to a five-year daily average of 37. 

No fatalities, compared to a daily average of 
two. 

A total of 41 accidents, including those with 
no personal injury, compared to a daily average 
of 75. Of this total, a number of accidents would 
not have been reported on a normal day. 

No accidents in 15 of the state’s 23 counties. 


Royal Society Seeks Answer To Why 


Traffic Keeps To Left In Britain 

Why does traffic keep to the left in Britain? 
An answer to this question was sought by a 
representative of the Royal Society for the Pre- 
vention of Accidents, which is chiefly responsible 


for road safety propaganda in Britain. Needless 
to say, he found no convincing answer. He did, 


however, discover that the first determined effort 
to enforce the “Keep Left” rule was in 1722, when 
“the disorderly driving of cars, carts, coaches and 
other carriages over London Bridge’”’ led the Court 
of the Lord Mayor to make an order requiring 
traffic to keep to the left. From the wording of 
the order, it appears that previous orders had 
been made but they were lightly regarded. 

It seems probable, he adds, that the rule of the 
road first came into force on bridges. Such a 
rule was enforced in Rome in 1300 A. D., as it is 
mentioned in Dante’s “Inferno”; but we cannot 
tell from his lines whether the “keep left” or the 
“keep right” rule was applied.—/nternational 
Road Safety and Traffic Review. 
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PRISON ASSOCIATION RENAMED 


By unanimous vote of members attending the 
84th annual meeting of the American Prison Asso- 
ciation last fall, the name of the organization was 
changed to the American Correctional Associa- 
tion, Mr. Roberts J. Wright, assistant general sec- 
retary, reports. 


The 85th Annual Congress of Correction is 
scheduled to be held at the Hotel Fort Des Moines, 
Des Moines, Iowa, September 27 to October 1, 
1955. Mr. Wright cordially invites all interested 
officials to attend. 


The monthly magazine of thé Association, for- 
merly known as The Prison World, is re-titled the 
American Journal of Correction. 


Affiliated with the Association are the follow- 
ing organizations: Correctional Education Asso- 
ciation, American Prison Chaplains’ Association, 
International Prisoners’ Aid Association, Correc- 
tional Service Associates, National Jail Associa- 
tion, Penal Industries Association, Medical Cor- 
rectional Association, National Probation and Pa- 
role Association, and Wardens’ Association. Head- 
quarters of the parent Association is 185 East 
15th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 








1955 CAROL LANE AWARDS 


The National Safety Council has just an- 
nounced the 1955 Carol Lane Awards—to hon- 
or outstanding contributions of American 
women to the preservation of lives through 
Traffic Safety. 


The Council serves as administrator for 
the awards which have been established 
through a grant of the Shell Oil Company. 


A $1,000 savings bond and a bronze sculp- 
ture symbolizing “‘woman’s protective in- 
stinct” will be presented as first awards in 
each of two categories—individual and or- 
ganization. Five hundred dollar and $250 
bonds will go to second and third-place win- 
ners in both categories. 





Here is an excellent opportunity for offi- 
cials to help get well-deserved recognition 
for women and women’s groups whose work 
has helped to improve traffic safety in your 
community. 


Brochures giving complete information on 
the 1955 Carol Lane Awards may be obtained 
from the National Safety Council, 425 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. 

Franklin M. Kreml 
Director, IACP Traffic Division 
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INVESTIGATE. 





SPECIALLY DESIGNED 
for law enforcement agencies 
to meet their every need 


WALKIE-RECORDALL 


8-lb. Self-Powered 
Recorder-Transcriber 
NO WIRES OR PLUGS 


Operates from self-contained standard 

dry batteries and/or A.C. 

@ RECORDS UNDETECTED IN OR OUT OF 
CLOSED BRIEFCASE 

e@ SENSITIVITY RANGE: 60 FT. RADIUS 

@ FULLY AUTOMATIC — UP TO 4 HOURS 

@ VOICE-ACTIVATED ‘‘SELF-START-STOP”’ 
ELIMINATES SUPERVISION 

@ 2-WAY TELEPHONE RECORDINGS 

@ LISTEN-IN ON RECORDING FROM MICROPHONE 
OR TELEPHONE FROM REMOTE POINTS 


@ OVERCOMES THE OBSTACLES OF CONFERENCE RECORDING 
@ EARPHONE JACK AND BUILT-IN LOUDSPEAKER 
@ REMOTE FOOT CONTROL FOR RECORDING OR PLAYING BACK 
@ RECORDING ON COMPACT, EASY-TO-FILE ENDLESS BELT 
@ INDEXED COMPILATION OF CASE HISTORY FILES 
@ SPONTANEOUS SELECTION OF ANY PART OF 
INDEXED RECORDING 
@ VARIABLE SPEED CONTROL TO FACILITATE TYPING 
@ PERMANENT, UNALTERABLE RECORDING AT 3c PER HOUR 


INVALUABLE FOR ‘‘ON-THE-SPOT’’ RECORDING 
INDOORS - OUTDOORS 

IN CAR, TRAIN, PLANE 
INTERROGATION 
CELL-ROOM CONVERSATION 
2-WAY PHONE WITHOUT 
TAPPING WIRES <8 


IT’S ALL IN THE BAG 


SOLD DIRECT ONLY — NO DEALERS 
Write for Bulletin PC-54 


MILES REPRODUCER CO., INC. 


812 Broadway New York 3, N. Y. 
SPring 7-7670 
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THWARTING TAXICAB THUGS 
By Edward S. Piggins 
Commissioner of Police 

Detroit, Michigan 


Taxicab holdups, or the use of taxis in the com- 
mission of robberies, have long been a plague to 
police departments in the larger cities. All too 
often, due to lack of infor- 
mation, the unsuspecting 
cab driver is made an un- 
willing accessory in street 
crimes, unknowingly pro- 
viding holdup men with the 
means of swift escape. Suc- 
cessive holdups of as many 
as ten taxicabs by one in- 
dividual have been known 
to occur before descriptions 
and warnings could be 
made available to all cab 
drivers. 

In the city of Detroit today use of taxicabs in 
the commission of street crimes is virtually un- 
known, and so, too, are random taxi holdups. Two- 
way radio and the close cooperation of the major 
taxicab companies and the Police Department 
provided the means to successfully cope with the 
problem. 





Comm’r Piggins 


Prior to the use of short-wave radio, various 
methods and devices were used in an attempt to 
reduce cab holdups. Signals, such as intermittent 
flashing of blinker lights when the cab driver 
suspected his passenger, proved of little value. 
With the granting of Federal broadcasting li- 
censes to the major cab companies in March of 
19538, the Detroit Police Department instituted the 
policy of notifying radio-equipped taxicab com- 
panies of all holdups involving taxicabs. 

This is our procedure: the Detective Division 
Inspector, upon verification of a taxicab holdup, 
promptly transmits to the taxicab company con- 
cerned, the time, place, taxicab number, descrip- 
tions and means of escape. It is the duty of the 
company to then notify all other taxicab companies 
and relay the information to them, thus avoiding 
duplication. The Detective Division Inspector 
also notifies the taxicab company concerned when 
a perpetrator is apprehended. 


It should be noted that although information 
transmitted to the taxicab companies is limited 
to taxicab holdups only, the resulting cooperation 
between cab drivers and the police department 
has brought dividends to law enforcement by the 
voluntary contribution of crime information by 
the cab drivers acting as citizens. To date, no 
situation has arisen within the city calling for a 
general broadcast to all cab drivers, although the 
potential use of such help has not been under- 
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estimated or ignored by the police department. 
It is generally agreed that by concentrating on 
taxicab holdups exclusively, the program has been 
effective in curtailing this type of robbery, and 
that to burden cab drivers with too much diverse 
information may defeat the very effectiveness of 
the present policy. 


BUSTARD JOINS LAWS COMMITTEE 


Maitland H. Bustard, for the past five years a 
field representative of the American Association 
of Motor Vehicle Administrators, has been named 
executive secretary of the National Committee on 
Uniform Traffic Laws and Ordinances. 


The announcement of Mr. Bustard’s appoint- 
ment was made by Sidney J. Williams, chairman 
of the committee, who said that C. W. Stark, 
whom Mr. Bustard succeeds, will become a con- 
sultant to the laws and ordinances group. 


Mr. Bustard is a graduate of the University of 
Virginia Law School and has served as a member 
of both houses of the Virginia legislature. He also 
has been connected with the Virginia Motor Ve- 
hicle Division. 


YALE BUREAU HEAD DIES 


Theodore M. Matson, director of the Bureau of 
Highway Traffic at Yale University, died Decem- 
ber 15. He was 51 years old. 

A native of Denver, Colo., Mr. Matson was one 
of the best known professionals in the traffic 
field. He received his undergraduate training at 
Stanford University, obtaining his bachelor de- 
gree there in 1923. He carried on graduate work 
in that university for two years and received his 
electrical engineering degree in 1925. 

After a year in electrical engineering work he 
entered the then new field of traffic engineering, 
serving as resident engineer for the San Francisco 
Traffic Survey Commission for three years. He 
then became traffic engineer of the City Wide 
Traffic Commission of Kansas City, Mo. His 
next position was that of assistant traffic engi- 
neer of Philadelphia, leaving that city in 1935 to 
become research associate with the Bureau of 
Street Traffic Reseach at Harvard University. 

When the Bureau was moved to Yale Univer- 
sity in 1938, Mr. Matson was appointed to the Uni- 
versity faculty. He was named head of the reor- 
ganized Bureau of Highway Traffic in 1943. 

He was associated with the Highway Research 
Board and held several offices in the Institute of 
Traffic Engineers. He was also a member of 


Sigma Xi, honorary scientific fraternity; Society - 


of Automotive Engineers, American Society of 
Planning Officials, and the American Public 
Works Association. 

Mr. Matson is survived by his widow and one 
daughter. 
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FOR YOUR PROMISING 
YOUNG OFFICERS... 


A SCIENTIFIC 
CRIME INVESTIGATION 


AND IDENTIFICATION 
COURSE 





TODAY, one of the keys to advancementinlaw 
enforcement is training. We offer your men spe- 
cialized training in the Science of Identification. 


For more than 34 years the Institute of Applied 
Science has been giving men an opportunity 
to train at home in finger printing and identi- 
fication. The result? 


HUNDREDS OF THE 
IDENTIFICATION BUREAUS 
IN AMERICA EMPLOY 
OUR GRADUATES 


You, as a law enforcement executive, may have 
full confidence in recommending the Institute of 
Applied Science to your promising young officers. 


We operate on the highest standard of pro- 
fessional and business ethics and maintain well 
equipped laboratories for free use by advanced 
students and graduates. Our up-to-date course 
includes: 
@ FUNDAMENTALS OF CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION 
@ IDENTIFICATION OF HANDWRITING 
@ IDENTIFICATION OF TYPEWRITING 
@ FIREARMS IDENTIFICATION 
@ FINGER PRINTING 
@ POLICE PHOTOGRAPHY 
@ MODUS OPERANDI 







FOR COMPLETE 
INFORMATION WRITE 


INSTITUTE OF 
LY id od | ee a 


1924 Sunnyside Ave. | Chicago 40, Ill. 


Member Illinois State Chamber of Commerce, 
Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry, 
and National Home Study Council 
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At dedication ceremonies of new Rochester, N. Y., Police Academy, 
Sergeant Harry W. Maibohm points out an important feature of the 
Department's Speed Graphic equipment to Sergeant Clarence D. 
DePrez. The Rochester Police Department is 100% Graphic-equipped. 


JUST THE TICKET FOR 
POLICE PHOTOGRAPHY! 


1955 Pacemaker Graphic 45 
with New Graphic Rangefinder 


Here is the all-purpose camera for law enforce- 
ment. Jt will do more types of photographic work, 
under tougher conditions of service, than any other 
camera! 

Its new Graphic rangefinder remains in accurate 
adjustment regardless of shock and temperature 
changes. It permits easy and accurate coupling to 
normal, wide angle and telephoto lenses. Close-up 
focusing is accurate down to 4 feet! And it has a 
built-in rangelite with self-contained power supply 
for accurate, certain night focusing! 

A new optical viewfinder aut- 


a 


omatically corrects for parallax 
as lens is focused. And a new 
stainless steel, fully flexible, 
coil wire finder protects front 
standard alignment in case of 
accidental shock or impact. 
Standardize on 1955 Pace- 
maker Graphic equipment 
NOW. 





GRAFLEX 
[Hize-Ulinning Camnek 


GRAFLEX, INCORPORATED + ROCHESTER 8, N. Y. 
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Texas Department of Public Safety 
Honored by State Safety Association 


The Texas Department of Public Safety was 
honored December 16 at a special Awards and 
Appreciation Banquet, tendered by the Texas 
Safety Association, in Austin. 


Some 350 members of TSA and other special 
guests heard tributes paid to Colonel Homer Gar- 
rison, Jr., director of the Texas Department of 
Public Safety, and his organization by many of 
the state’s outstanding professional, business, in- 
dustrial, and political leaders. 


Six members of the DPS received awards of 
$100 cash and merchandise certificates in the 
same, amount for outstanding performance of 
duty. They were characterized by Val Jean 
McCoy of Houston, who served as master of cer- 
emonies, as ‘“‘typical of all of the members of the 
Texas Department of Public Safety.” 


R. B. Roaper, president of the Texas Safety As- 
sociation, pointed out that the guests were present 
“to join in paying tribute and homage to a small 
group of average citizens who constitute an often 
maligned and generally unrecognized segment of 
our society ... the law enforcement officers of 
Texas.” 


“We are blessed in this land of ours,” Mr. 
Roaper said, ‘“‘to enjoy a society where the law is 
the servant of the people and not its master. For 
several long decades, now, we have heard the rat- 
tling of sabers, the roll of the caissons, the hum 
of the airplanes, and the blast of the jet propelled 
age. We have witnessed the mushrooming cloud 
of doom in the shape of the atomic and the hydro- 
gen bomb and behind all these machinations of 
war we have heard the audible rumblings of the 
goose-stepping Gestapo and the trod of the arro- 
gant Carabeneras and the dread OGPU, the 
MKVD, the MVD and the KGB and their proto- 
types in the enslaved countries of the world. These 
are the things that have spelled‘law and order to 
a people who for more than a generation have not 
tasted the sweet fruits of liberty. How blessed 
it is, then, that we can meet to pay homage to 
those whom only the wicked need fear, whose 
dedication to duty is the strong right arm that 
keeps the torch of liberty held high.” 


The members of the Department who received 
individual awards were Texas Highway Patrol- 
men George Summerhill and Lacy S. Thomasson; 
Driver’s License Examiner Byron C. Richburg; 
C. H. Key, assistant chief of the Bureau of Iden- 
tification and Records; Dee Wheeler, DPS poly- 
graph operator, and Texas Ranger Frank Probst. 


Colonel Homer Garrison, Jr., made the response 
on the behalf of his men and was presented with 
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Now You Can 
was 
by OBTAIN VITAL EVIDENCE 
aAn¢ 
Xas FASTER, MORE EFFICIENTLY 
vial Secure leads and information difficult to 
we obtain by other methods... by using 
jar miniature electronic investigative 
of equipment which more than pays for 
of itself in the first few months of use through 
In- tremendous savings of investigative time. 
. These scientific aids to speedy crime 
of Col. Homer Garrison, Jr., director of the Texas oe and ps rsticrerngy 
: ° = . aworeakers...completeiy different 
se _pivdesogpealingtiede ‘sgt merere tee ier ae! sspleices from other electronic devices... are now 
of response on behalf of the members of his depart- available for official state and municipal 
an ment. law enforcement agencies. 
er- 
the a set of the National and Texas Colors. In pre- @080000800000860000080 
senting the flags Mr. McCoy said, I can think : A, detalii’. conddinsied bedehemiaaal 
As. of nothing that could be more suitable for pre- remarkable time-saving miniature 
ont sentation to a man who has proved himself a electronic investigative equipmentis 
7 oat Texan and a great A xe We know available only to qualified personnel. Write 
all great exan and a great American... We : for it today on your official stationery. 
en —| of no man in whose office they may repose with 
of { greater dignity. RESEARCH PRODUCTS, unc. 
of Many complimentary telegrams and letters to 7 Keeler Street + Danbury, Conn. 
Colonel Garrison from police administrators and Sustaining Member of IACP 
{r. other public officials throughout the United States 
is and from abroad were read. 
‘or ae 
at- . 
re Transit Casualty Co. Develops 
ed Mobile Driver Testing Laboratory 
ud : ; : 
am A mobile driver testing laboratory, called the 
of Safe-T-Coach, has been developed by the Safety 





he Engineering Department of the Transit Casualty 


















a Company, St. Louis. 
he | The Safe-T-Coach has been used in many ac- 
/0- tivities. It has been integrated in the driver edu- 
se cation course of the public high schools in St. 
to Louis, and all “‘students” of the St. Louis Traffic e 4 ° 
ot Violators School are required to go through the paercr Finest 
ed Safe-T-Coach and take all the tests. “nitorm Caps 
to ° : ’ ” Over 500 Stores, Uniform Manufacturers, 
se The head-board sign on the Safe-T-C oach ex- wad Pies Sacckent tases 0 
at presses the primary objective of the Transit Cas- Staten and ts Gesvteesian, tants the 
ualty Company in its development of the mobile “Head-Master” Ine of Uniform Caps. 
. driver testing laboratory—‘“Destination-Safety. ie nnd seitbalés Male ieee 
od *‘Head-Master” Uniform Caps, TELL him 
1- . Don Costa, executive director and secretary of to write to us for complete information. 
a ! the Alabama Safety Council and the Alabama WRITE FOR CIRCULAR TODAY 
, 3 oe Safety Commission, has been named regional re- a ag a 
n- presentative of the Inter-Industry Highway Safe- —_ , 
y- ty Committee, with headquarters in Montgomery, WENTWORTH - FORMAN CO.., Inc. 
t. to assist state and local dealer highway and safety 21 EDINBORO ST. BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
se chairmen in an expanded field service program Retabliched 1995 








th «of of the Committee. 
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arrenton woolen company 


Torrington, Connecticut 
Worsted, Woolen and 
TURNER HALSEY Synthetic Apparel 


Selling Agents Fabrics Division 
261 Madison Avenue, N.Y. 





Main Office : 40 Worth St., New York 














Write For New 100 Page Catalog 





W. S. DARLEY & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1908 
CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 






You can bet your life on it! 


















NEW COLT | 
MARSHAL” 
Caliber .38 Special 


$64° Blue rd $71 05 Nickel 


DESIGNED TO TAKE A BEATING! 

Here’s a gun built specially for shooters whose lives 
depend upon reliability and accuracy. You can actually 
drop a Colt Marshal from a squad car, motorcycle or 
horseback and it will still come up ready for action! 

The 4” wide sight (on 4” barrel) — a Colt exclusive 
— gives quick, accurate sight picture. The frame and 
full-checkered walnut stocks — rounded at the butt to, 
give a sure, non-slip grip — contribute to fast draw 
and prevent excess wear on clothing. Like all Colt 
revolvers, the Marshal has the Colt safety action — it 





just won’t fire unless the trigger is squeezed. It’s a gun 
you should know better! 





SPECIFICATIONS — Ammunition: .38 Caliber (.38 Special, mid- 
range, regular and high speed loads); Barrel Lengths: 2’’ and 4”; 
Overall Lengths: 714" and 914’’; Weights: 29 oz. and 31 oz.; 
Sights: quick-sighting, fixed; Stocks: full-checkered walnut; 














A COLT WILL NEVER 
LET YOU DOWN .. . THAT’S WHY 


Trigger: grooved; Hammer Spur: grooved. 
IT’S THE ARM OF LAW AND ORDER! 
Write for Special Price List and 


Ol ; Full Line Handgun Catalog 
COLT’S MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dept. PCN, Arms Div., Hartford 15, Conn. 
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MODERN TRAFFIC CONTROL. By Joseph C. 
Ingraham. Funk and Wagnalls, Publisher, 153 E. 
24th St., New York 10, N. Y. 1954. 312pp. $4.50 


A good newspaper reporter can get right to 
the heart of any given situation and then relate 
the facts in a clear, intelligible manner. 

Joe Ingraham, a good reporter (as well as a 
traffic specialist) for the New York Times, has 
done this kind of a job on the traffic problem. 
The result is a book which makes very good sense 
to the general reader, as well as to the traffic and 
highway engineers, public education specialists, 
city planning boards, and law enforcement agen- 
cies. 


Modern Traffic Control covers the multiplicity 
of problems created by the fact that the whole 
country has taken to cars: traffic management 
and planning, safety in school traffic, drunken 
drivers, parking bans and metered parking, shop- 
ping centers, trucks on the road, the financing of 
toll roads, the location of bridges and tunnels, and 
the special problems of small cities and through 
traffic. 


Of special interest to IACP members will be 
Mr. Ingraham’s treatment of “The Police in En- 
forcement.”’ He says, in part: 


“A scientific police department traffic program 
is as vital as scientific traffic engineering tech- 
niques, and the two are so interrelated that lack 
of a good police program is the major handicap 
to a soundly conceived engineering plan. Obvious 
as the need for an effective program is, it has 
been overlooked or disregarded by many commu- 
nities. The tendency has been to direct sporadic 
attention to local problems in the public eye, 
rather than to concentrate on developing adminis- 
trative machinery that will point the way toward 
dealing with all traffic problems on a community- 
wide basis. 


“The best way to set up a modern traffic en- 
forcement organization is to combine home talent 
with the services of the Traffic Division of the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police. The 
association will not come into any city unless offi- 
cially requested, and its few failures to achieve 
permanent reforms have occurred where local 
police did not cooperate or gave only lip-service 
assistance. Of course, setting up the program is 
only the first step. Finding and encouraging 
the right men to carry out the program after the 
outside experts have departed is a demanding 
civic task.” 


Other chapters which will be of interest to 
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IACP members are those on Traffic-Rule En- 
forcement, Enforcement and the Courts, and En- 
forcement and the Laws. 


It is considered that this book would make a 
valuable addition to police training academies and 
police reference libraries. 

—L. J. McEnnis, Jr. 


POLICE WORK WITH JUVENILES. By John 
C. Kenney and Dan G. Pursuit. Charles C Thomas, 
Publisher, 201 East Lawrence Ave., Springfield, 
Ill. 327pp., append., bibliog. $7.75. 


While there has been much research, writing 
and publishing of material seeking the causes of 
juvenile crime, there has been a sparsity of avail- 
able literature helpful to police departments in 
actually executing a sound preventive program or 
for the thorough instruction of police officers in 
the many ramifications of law enforcement as it 
pertains to juveniles. Police Work With Juve- 
niles, as its titles suggests, attempts only to aid 
police in this aspect of their work and leaves to 
others the physical, psychological, and social 
factors which make juvenile delinquents. It pro- 
ceeds with the concept that there are juvenile de- 
linquents, whatever the cause; that the police are 
the first to come in contact with the delinquent; 
and from that point on the responsibility rests 
equally upon police, the community and state, 
and other social agencies for correctional and re- 
habilitative action. 


The authors have drawn on their wide experi- 
ence to present concisely (1) how to organize and 
administer a good juvenile program in a police 
department, (2) how to individualize each case 
and how to conduct a thorough investigation. and 
(3) prevention of delinquency through working 
with all community resources to develov jointly 
a welfare program for all children, delinquent or 
not. Mr. Kenney, formerly with the Berkeley, 
Calif., Police Department and now associate pro- 
fessor and coordinator of the police administra- 
tion program of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, and Mr. Pursuit, director of the Delin- 
quency Control Institute of the Universitv of 
California, are well qualified to present such a 
text, for their understanding and knowledge of 
practical law enforcement administration are 
sound. 


We heartily concur with August Vollmer in his 
foreword to the book that it “should be read by 
all policemen who are conscientious in their desire 
to serve the public honestly and faithfully. The 
book ought to be used as a text in all police train- 
ing schools and in colleges offering pre-service 
police training. It can also be profitably employ- 
ed by civil service examiners in preparing police 
entrance and promotional examinations.” 
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DAILY TRAINING BULLETIN OF THE LOS 
ANGELES POLICE DEPARTMENT. W. H. 
Parker, Chief of Police, Los Angeles. Charles C 
Thomas, Publisher, 301 East Lawrence Ave., 
Springfield, Ill. 1954. $7.50. 


The publisher has collated the daily training 
bulletins of the Los Angeles Police Department 
into this indispensible training-reference volume. 
The bulletins were developed originally by Chief 
Parker to give his officers a permanent reference 
which would assist them in knowing, understand- 
ing, and applying approved policies, rules, pro- 
cedures, and techniques, and to enable them to 
prepare for advancement in the department. 

Daily Training Bulletin is an excellent book to 
use in preparation of both recruit and in-service 
training course material. The review questions 
are particularly helpful in determining the degree 
to which the lessons have been mastered. Individ- 
ual officers cértainly, and training directors in 
particular, will find this investment very much 
worthwhile. 


CREIGHTON 


POLICE UNIFORM SHIRTS 


selected for 
appearance 
folate Mteliih ic) ai 


NEW YORK CITY 


Police Department 


lates by 


REEVES 
CREIGHTON SHIRT CO., Inc., New Haven, Conn. 


Inquire about our specially designed Uniform Shirts 
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MUNICIPAL POLICE ADMINISTRATION, 
Fourth Edition. International City Managers’ 
Association, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, 
Ill. 1954. 5383pp. Clothbound. $7.50. 


This volume will need little introduction to most 
police administrators, for since it was first pub- 
lished in 1988 more than 13,000 copies have been 
used by municipal officials and police chiefs for 
police training courses, as well as a guide to re- 
alistic treatment of the administrative problems 
of police department management. 


The 1954 edition contains an entirely new chap- 
ter on police management. The chapters on Traf- 
fic Supervision and on Communications have been 
completely rewritten, and all other chapters have 
been revised and brought up to date, with new 
material added on such subjects as training, jun- 
ior traffic police, ethics, and professionalization. 
It thus incorporates important recent develop- 
ments in public safety and suggests techniques 
based on the broad experience of those who have 
used earlier editions. 


A RECRUIT ASKS SOME QUESTIONS. John 
J. Peper. Charles C Thomas, Publisher, 301 
East Lawrence Ave., Springfield, Ill. 1954. $4.50. 


The author, who is supervisor of Peace Officers 
Training, California State Department of Edu- 
cation, answers in this book the questions most 
frequently asked by police recruits during their 
training classes. An experienced police officer 
himself, Mr. Peper very adequately and capably 
presents the text material, and he supplements it 
with a study manual and bibliography for peace 
officers, which includes tested training materials 
and procedure for the recruit, as well as older 
officers, training supervisors and command per- 
sonnel. 


This book will earn its place in the personal 
library of law enforcement officers and in train- 
ing school texts. 


SICK LEAVE TAX EXEMPTION 


Under the provisions of the amended laws gov- 
erning Federal income tax returns, a police officer 
(or any taxpayer) is entitled to tax exemption on 
salary received for sick leave during 1954, if the 
amount of salary is not more than $100 a week. 
If it is, the exemption is allowed for the first $100 
of the weekly salary. The exemption does not 
pertain if not hospitalized or if the sick leave did 
not cover more than 8 calendar days. If not hos- 
pitalized but the illness was of 8 or more consecu- 
tive days duration, the tax exemption privilege 
begins with the 8th day of illness, subject to the 
$100 weekly limitation. 
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TIMELY 
SUGGESTIONS 


Major Lou Smyth 











Kansas City, Mo., Police Dept. 


Howard W. Hoyt, chief of police of Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, has contributed some “Timely Sugges- 
tions” in a letter dated December 18. Here is what 
he says: 

“Dear Lou: 

“T will try to carry out a little more conscien- 
tiously my annual resolve made at all IACP con- 
ventions to forward to your Timely Suggestions 
column some ideas or chatter that you might be 
able to use. 

“For some time, progressive police departments 
have been using chemical tests to determine in- 
toxication. Some use breath, some use urine, 
some use blood, and some of us use all three. All 
of us have been using the Intoxication Report 
prepared by the National Safety Council, in which 
the suspected driver is asked all the questions 
that might come up in the normal defense of a 
drunk driver case. These include ‘have you been 
taking any medicine’—‘when were you at the den- 
tist the last time’-—‘have you had a head injury,’ 
etc. 

“About a year ago, we installed a Gray Audo- 
graph in our interrogation room, wired with a foot 
control and both secret and open microphones, 
so that any time the interrogator wishes to record 
the conversation he can do so by pressing the foot 
control. All the conversation is then accurately 
recorded on a plastic disc that can later be placed 
in an envelope and attached to that particular 
case. This procedure is, of course, used by the 
detectives in much of their interrogation. We have 
now adopted the policy of using this room and 
recording all-conversations with suspected drunk 
drivers. The evidence secured on these discs has 
done more towards securing pleas of guilty than 
all our chemical tests. We have not hesitated at 
all to let the defense counsel hear the voice of his 
client as it sounded at 2 a. m. when he was brought 
in. Usually, after hearing the slurring of the 
sh’s, the wisecracks, the pugilistic and antago- 
nistic remarks, the groans, and the other audible 
evidence of intoxication, the attorney will return 
to his client and after some consultation will bring 
him into court and enter a plea of guilty. There 
have been occasions when we have used these re- 
cords in court as evidence—rebuttal evidence, to 
be sure—used after the defendant has claimed 
his conversation was clear, sensible and normal. 
The record is then played for the jury’s consider- 





ation. We have not lost a case yet where one has 
been used. Then, too, the officers play the record 
before going to court to refresh their memories 
as to what was said and how the subject answered 
the questions. 


“T thought this bit of information might be in- 
teresting to some of the other police chiefs who 
regularly read our magazine. 

“Your few paragraphs on color photography 
in police identification work were interesting. We 
have just installed the equipment with which to 
develop our color film and after a few months 
of experience we will submit some of our results 
to you. Contrary to the thinking of most people, 
it is economical. We buy the color film in 100 ft. 
rolls and load our own spools, normally six, eight, 
or ten exposures. After a case, the spool is 
brought in to the dark room and the exposed film 
pulled out and developed. We are using a projec- 
tion system similar to what you saw in use in 
Denver and have little doubt but what this evi- 
dence can be used on a screen in court, the same 
as our black and white pictures have been used. 
As I say, we will be glad to report this to you 
later on after we have had some experience with 
ii” 


Thanks, Chief Hoyt, for your comments on 
chemical tests to determine intoxication and your 
report of your experiments in the development of 
color photography. This writer expresses the 
hope other members will be heard from on any 
subjects of police procedure that may be helpful 
to fellow members. 


Supplementing chemical tests, the use of mov- 
ing pictures and sound recordings may prove of 
great value in clinching cases against drunk driv- 
ers. In the use of pictures and sound it is report- 
ed some interesting situations develop, the very 
use of these media sometimes causing the subjects 
to enter a plea of guilty instead of contesting the 
charges. In some cases, an inebriated driver can 
walk a straight line, touch his nose with his finger 
with unerring accuracy, and even talk coherently 
and without mushing his words, and the tape re- 
corder helps rather than hinders him. 

However, the use of every device that aids in 
honestly determining whether a driver is intoxi- 
cated is worthy of use, even though limited. 


Col. Gilbert R. Carrel, Colorado State Patrol, 
discussed techniques for rating efficiency of per- 
sonnel at one of the training sessions in New Or- 
leans, and his lecture was published in the Decem- 
ber issue of The Police Chief. This is a subject 
of prime importance to all police executives in eli- 
minating the dead wood in their organizations 
and charting a system of selection of capable offi- 
cers for promotion. 
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One of the difficulties faced in the past has been 
personal friendships and favoritism which caused 
promotion of men unfitted for greater responsi- 
bility. It is not enough that an officer have a 
good record of performance in his assigned duties. 
He may be “tops” in his field, yet may not have 
the qualifications for a supervisory position. It 
may be necessary to use the trial and error meth- 
od—place an officer in a higher position on a pro- 
bationary basis, and all such promotions should 
be subject to making good—but greater care in 
evaluation from all standpoints will reduce the 
number of failures and the discouragements that 
result from failure to make the grade in a higher 
position. 


The training sessions held early in the mornings 
during the New Orleans conference, headed by 
Chief William H. Parker, Los Angeles, proved 
constructive in bringing about a clearer under- 
standing of problems and solutions to those who 
attended. It is to be hoped that these training 
sessions at future conferences will be conducted 
before much larger attendance, and that full re- 
ports of the sessions will continue to find their 
way into The Police Chief in issues following the 
annual conferences. 


Control Towers Now Replace Mounties 
To Direct Traffic At Ford Factory 


Lights, towers, pushbuttons and loudspeakers 
have succeeded horses in controlling the tremen- 
dous volume of traffic on Schaefer road at the 
Ford Rouge plant in Dearborn, Michigan. Until 
recently, mounted. police on trained horses di- 
rected traffic during shift changes at the Schaefer 
road gates. 

Now four 25-foot glass-enclosed towers, each 
manned by a police officer, provide tailor-made 
light signals for all directions of traffic. Each 
tower controls four different traffic movements 
at its respective plant gate. The officer can 
change the lights at the push of a button, or pick 
up his microphone and give verbal traffic direc- 
tions to a single car or lane of cars. During non- 
shift hours all lights are set on flashing amber. 


Marguerite C. Johnson, Dearborn director of 
public safety, likened the development of the 
system to “necessity being the mother of inven- 
tion.” 


“The officer on horseback or foot could no long- 
er safely and efficiently direct the tremendous 
volume of traffic emerging from and going into 
the Ford plant from Schaefer road,” Mrs. Johnson 
explained. ‘Automatically controlled traffic 
lights were considered by previous safety direc- 
tors and the state highway department, but the 
idea was abandoned as unworkable. The present 
towers and system, which were devised by our 
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superintendent of communications, Marion Henry, 
is the answer to our very tricky problem at the 
Ford gates on Schaefer road.” 


Mayor Orville L. Hubbard presided at special 
ceremonies inaugurating the new system, with 
state, county, and city officials participating. “We 
believe this system is the first of its kind in the 
country,” said Mayor Hubbard. “It is especially 
designed to handle the Ford plant traffic.” 


The installation is financed by the city of Dear- 
born and the State Highway Department. The 
towers were made ¢ installed by the Planet 
Corporation of Lans...g, Mich., and the control 
equipment was provided by the Eagle Signal Cor- 
poration, Moline, Illinois. 








JACP—MEMORIAL PLAQUE 





Following presentation to the IACP at its an- 
nual conference in New Orleans last fall of a 
plaque commemorating the memory of Mrs. Josie 
Broughton, J. M. Broughton, honorary president 
of IACP, left, recently brought the plaque to As- 
sociation Headquarters in Washington where it 
was accepted by Executive Secreatry Leroy E. 
Wike, right. The plaque now hangs in Chief Wike’s 
office. 

Made of silvered bronze and mounted on a beau- 
tifully finished hardwood base, the plaque is an 
enlarged replica of the IACP seal, with these 
words engraved on the plate: 


Presented to the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police by James M. Broughton, Honor- 
ary President of the IACP, in memory of his wife, 
Josie E. Broughton, who with Chief Broughton 
attended every conference of the IACP from 1911 
until her death in 1931. 
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The traffic accident death toll in the United 
States for 1954 has been estimated by the Nation- 
al Safety Council at 36,500. 


This is about 5 per cent and 1,800 lives under 
the 1953 traffic death toll of 38,300. The 1954 
toll is the lowest since 1950, although motor vehi- 
cle mileage has increased more than 20 per cent 
over that year. 

The Council’s estimate is based on actual re- 
ports for 11 months and a death toll of 32,670 for 
that period—a decrease of 5 per cent from the 
comparable 11-month period last year. 

Traffic deaths for November alone went up 2 
per cent—the first month in 1954 to show an in- 
crease over the corresponding month of 1953. 

For November, 21 of the 46 reporting states 
showed decreases and 25 increases, the Council re- 
ported. The number of states showing improve- 
ment for 11 months totalled 32, with 12 having 
more deaths and two no change. 

The 32 states with fewer deaths for 11 months 
were: 


SUR A APORUID, oo sciascscdcsctsesascccnseucccaccocsccdcbesnass -27% 
NU, WRB MUITUID, nc iccccevisccdescaccachcccnscuenddasssasdsnvaces -20% 
WUUNEOIEG 6 o. .nccnnoccnnsssisiuaatssinccnssisbeciusatestaiessntdoce -19% 
DUNES ooo cnnanaccisceadadnackdavecucdtanpisddccceusesnieeen -19% 
RMIT 2s cissns'asannaccalaceanceck abeaasibice icdinwcctbducwesttecs? -18% 
es nnnciaxnstinivbemunisdcndisdattestapacateslien .... 17% 
ERMMNEITARP COND: cc «i sdsd Seadensiticsscaelieteaasesdealadaatddne -14% 
MNERINNA on anc unnldsedaaivereccchdcucsedacmudas®cabocescks -13% 
CN ee ee Co Omee renee eter -12% 
PERRIN ONIN oc cncacieasscvenasnstaseseccmcdaaniauddbasans -12% 
NEIL 555s vsnnccccpaceabbordenttast para anc, ask viene ems: -12% 
| 9 (ere eae Ae ARIE oR yar -11% 
GE SER CLUE PR ie ORE eR Sr. -11% 
NR ATIEOIN conse ciad sve sec ntenmincassancvesbcvasewesdou .... -10% 
New Mexico .................. tL EE Pe Ree wihac -10% 
MEMOIR sno. inna pap etaotatedcawtaunsts snadash te ewede -10% 
| ea Dae ene, pe see eee hele - 9% 
1 SR) 8 (SPS PL eer Pat aie - 8% 
MOUISIANA ........:........ Pe taweretssusececc cus =shesecelueteka’ - 1% 
AE PIO «0. s52ccucdstsanausasscudessucsedebes Pay. - 1% 
SNE PRN ME 3 55: ccck.cusdcvast ties Fosasssiavaveavuceasencoseben - 5% 
UIUC TAURUS c02.csckvasatnicncssiviSucsckstsdawacsssuabtbecs - 5% 
1s RIE Serna ss Fp Fe ee eee eee ne ae - 5% 
ge PP eae ete eer ee Post er - 4% 
IE, 5.5. casanbavh seeiiph oun Mbacatheeds daas bitditaae - 4% 
EE eS re es oe ee - 3% 
er at ae EO ee - 3% 
I Pa RES Mie, pec alee - 3% 
BIE: scinsloivinrnnaloslanionsleniasiidblacta paretaaboaits poet. te - 3% 










INOW FAGTINGHITG q.........<....<<--<sncocorsara ee 


2 oh - 1% 
Of the 516 reporting cities for November, the 
increase in deaths averaged about the same as 


that for the entire nation. Thus the change in the 
total traffic death picture extended to both urban 
and rural areas. 

For November, 106 of the 516 cities had de- 
creases, 298 had no change and 112 increases. For 
11 months, 226 reported decreases, 107 no change 
and 183 increases. 

The following cities with fewer deaths at the 
end of 11 months have populations of more than 
200,000: 


Ft. Worth, Tex. snnwcnsesesasisadsekmatonn tn 
Honolulu, Hawaii snienedoeasce-ceissepeie an -41% 
MRMORS CHG, TRO... .siceie--oséscsecene -37 % 
gj: | LS, SONNE 
PROREOIE WG. nccincnncciseccvncnrncccceceaccuesos ee -33 % 
Cokimius, Ohio :................:-<....<.-:--..0 eee -30% 
EIGOOIOHIE, EI. q..n2-.2nnse-secncsssenstiaene -26% 
Cleveland, Ohio .......... ~acsnsceees ~ <apaaemiey ana 
REIGNING, Y Bo) acninc2nc0...---no-nisa-e-canspeeee ee -24% 
Okisnoma City, Okla. ...............--<:.s11eeee -23% 
6 | SE -20 % 
Worcester, Mass. seccoee 19% 
Boston, Mass. savencsesenesnasensopnenniespesutesiiannannnnnn 
| | , i, ier rT -13% 
Toledo, Ohio - -11% 
+ enema -10% 
CRI, CIIREDD .....0sccnncsnnnneanensssncesesinnienee - 9% 
| ere - 6% 
San Diego, Calif. ......... - 6% 
 * ft , SS eee - 6% 


Perfect records in November were reported by 
337 cities, the three largest being Worcester, 
Mass. (203,500) ; Salt Lake City, Utah (182,100), 
and Nashville, Tenn. (174,300). 


Cities still having perfect records at the end of 
11 months totalled 97, and the three largest of 
these were Sioux Falls, S. D. (52,700); Aurora, 
Ill. (50,600), and LaCrosse, Wis. (47,500). 


The three leading cities in each population 
group for 11 months, ranked according to the 
number of deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles, 
were: 


Reg. 
Rate 
Over 1,000,000 Population 
Los Angeles, Calif. ........:....-2seccssrocseeclukeula ee 
DIGGPORG, BRIOCHE ..5..5----<22nsccac-as0sns-oaresse ee 
yg | | GD Senne sen TS TT 3.6 
750,000-1,000,000 Population 
SON Prancinco, Walid. ..c.c6:....0cccidue ee 3.0 
FIOVOQIBTG, CONIC «....scicacccasscce.nocanasenersssaceehistennne eee 
SSE. DIGGER, MEO, on. ccccicceicneoccccccsoorccsseneeta ae 
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500,000-750,000 Population 


ONL Seon a ee en = Ae 2:3 
SS IN oe ayo a alk 2.7 
(2 i 5 a oe ee Pints kalucceucciiekt eee 2.7 
350,000-500,000 Population 

aa ela eR Eo LR RT hel 1.5 
NII IIs 25, cocau nc deacnie Anastdsciecdnsntecnonteansoes 1.8 
RATE PEIEO oo. con eccncncnssenceusens 3, Sees 1.9 
200,000-350,000 Population 

PONG, FSGWAM .......-<..:::..........--..- sdeucneeaen 12 
I I ss nocnsemenca secon 1.4 
TWOP EOIR,. ViRs. cccsesacacscsccsce ees See rei es Ay Bs 1.4 
100,000-200,000 Population 

(yp a" |; ce rn eee re 0.1 
I, Mae vcsicccnsacnsecnrnssnesés * ini ctsdupboiniaae 0.3 
I, a Soceesccsdeins vac cestacsestincdeasacieee 0.5 
50,000-100,000 Population 

AALS EE PRS a ee eer eee 0.0 
TI oo og 8 cad cncbhcdscdeassvaatnnsecastendes 0. 
te SES eer eer eae eek en ee, 0.7 
25,000-50,000 Population 
Le ev 0.0 
NN ooo, ook sunnnicdsevccsmesshdcucshsucabeatcent 0.0 
I RT Nose lonseascc., .<cacecs Sovencasascacenesipces 0.0 
10,000-25,000 Population 

I IN ofa) cdo oa cuseccnenatatoucamsgerdcoaeiee 0.0 
INI oe as sc cssn < cdikaddnssnutcapebesutedeane 0.0 
MINN NN oo ctor hated enpidannnanckacbnaingdasactua seamen! 0.0 
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TRAINING 
CALENDAR | 
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(Officials in charge of police training courses 
are invited to list scheduled schools in this 


column.) 





Feb. 21—Two-week course in Personnel Manage- 
ment, Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 


Feb. 25—Two-day Southern Conference for Grad- 
uates of the Traffic Institute’s TPA 
Course, New Orleans, La. 


Feb. 28—Spring session, Delinquency Control 
Institute, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. Class concludes 
May 20. 


Feb. 28—Two-week course in Traffic Law En- 
forcement, Northeastern University, 
Boston, Mass. 


Feb. 28—Ten-day Seminar, Scientific Crime In- 
vestigation, Southern Police Institute, 
University of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 
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Mar. 7—Five-day Traffic Court Conference (con- 
ducted with American Bar Association), 
Northeastern University, Boston, Mass. 

Mar. 7—Five-day seminar in Traffic Engineer- 
ing—Field Study and Survey Methods, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 


Mar. 7—Two-week course in Training Methods 
and Programs for Police, Traffic Insti- 
tute, Evanston, III. 


Mar. 14—Five-day seminar in Traffic Engineer- 
ing—Regulation and Control Devices, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 


Mar. 14—Two-day Eastern Conference for Grad- 
uates of the Traffic Institute’s TPA 
Course, Hartford, Conn. 


Mar. 21—Two-week course in Supervision of Per- 
sonnel, Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 


Mar. 21—Opening date, Spring 1955 Term, South- 
ern Police Institute, University of Louis- 
ville, Louisville, Ky. 


Mar. 21—Three-week course in Police Traffic 
Training, Traffic Institute, Evanston, 
Ill. 


Mar. 21—Five-day seminar in Traffic Engineer- 
ing—Traffic and Transportation Plan- 
ning, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 


Apr. 4—Four-week course in Military Vehicle 
Safety and Traffic Regulation (for U. S. 
Army), Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 


Apr. 18—Three-week course in Accident Investi- 
gation, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Apr. 25—Six-week course in scientific interroga- 
tion, Keeler Polygraph Institute, 341-B 
East Ohio St., Chicago 11, IIl. 


Apr. 25—Two-week course in Traffic Law En- 
forcement, University of Alabama, Tus- 
caloosa, Ala. 

May 2—Three-week course in Traffic Law En- 
forcement, Traffic Institute, Evanston, 
Ill. 

Jun. 8—Three-day seminar for Traffic Adminis- 
trators, Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 

Jun. 20—Six-day annual Institute on Science 
in Law Enforcement, Law-Medicine Cen- 
ter, Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Jun. 20—Five-day course in Motor Vehicle Fleet 
Supervision, the Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, III. 





62nd Annual IACP Conference 
The Benjamin Franklin Hotel 
Oct. 2-6 — Philadelphia, Pa. 
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(Officers and members of police organizations are in- 
vited to inform IACP Headquarters of their annual meet- 
ings so that they may be listed in this column. Information 
should include dates and place, with name of the head- 
quarters hotel.) 


Feb. 17—Seventh Annual Meeting, American 
Academy of Forensic Sciences, Biltmore 
Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Mar. 16-17—Missouri Police Chiefs Association, 
second annual conference, Daniel Boone 
Hotel, Columbia, Mo. 


Mar. 21-22—34th Annual Safety Conference, 
sponsored by Safety Councils of Massa- 
chusetts and arranged by the Massachu- 
setts Safety Council, Hotel Statler, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 





Missouri Peace Officers Association, 
Hotel President, Kansas City, Mo. 

Apr. 11-15—25th Annual Safety Convention and 
Exposition, Hotel Statler, New York City. 

Apr. 14—South Carolina Peace Officers Associ- 
ation, Columbia, S. C. 

Apr. 15-16—Colorado Sheriffs and Peace Officers 
Association, Shirley-Savoy Hotel, Den- 
ver, Colo. 





Apr. 7-9 


Apr. 18-20—National Conference of Police Asso- 
ciations, Shamrock Hotel, Houston, Tex. 

May 19-21—Annual Conference, United States 
Conference of Mayors, Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York City. 

May 19-21—Peace Officers Association of the 
State of California, Stockton Hotel, 
Stockton, Calif. 

Jun. 5-8—Louisiana Peace Officers Association, 
Charleston Hotel, Lake Charles, La. 


Jun. 14-16—Sheriffs Association of Texas, Dal- 
las, Tex. 





Jun. 20-21—-Minnesota Police and Peace Officers 
Association, Androy Hotel, Hibbing, 
Minn. 


Jun. 20-22—Kentucky Peace Officers Association, 
Henry Clay Hotel, Ashland, Ky. 


Jun. 20-22—-National Sheriffs’ Association, Roney 
Plaza Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 





Jun, 26-28—-New York State Association of Chiefs 
of Police, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Jul. 24-27—National Conference on Government, 
National Municipal League, and 20th An- 
nual Institute of Government, University 
of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 


Aug. 21-24—-Grand Lodge, Fraternal Order of Po- 
lice, Knoxville, Tenn. 





Aug. 30-31—Wisconsin Chiefs of Police Associa- 
tion, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Sept. 12-13—Iowa State Policemen’s Association, 
Hotel Ottumwa, Ottumwa, Iowa. 


Sept. 15-16—Virginia Association of Chiefs of 
Police, Hotel Chamberlin, Old Point Com- 


fort, Fort Monroe, Va: 


Sept. 27-Oct. 1—85th Annual Congress of Correc- 
tion, American Correctional Associa- 
tion, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 


Oct. 2-6—62nd Annual Conference, International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, Ben- 
jamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Oct. 10-11—Illinois Police Association, Congress 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Oct. 17-21—National Safety Congress, Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 





POSITIONS 
WANTED 











Police Photographer—Public Relations. A Staff 
Sergeant, now with 9 years of experience in the 
Army, wishes employment in a law enforcement 
agency. He has had experience with the OSI and 
Air Police photographing evidence, scenes of ac- 
cidents, crimes, etc., and at present is performing 
a public relations assignment. 

Any member who knows of a law enforcement 
agency seeking a man with these qualifications is 
requested to write IACP Headquarters, Mills 
Building, Washington 6, D. C. 


A 12-inch lens on top of the standard 8-inch 
stop lights is being used experimentally by the 
Virginia State Highway Department at a busy in- 
tersection in Ashland, Va., where a heavily-travel- 
ed, high-speed highway passes through this town. 
The enlarged red light gives warning to motorists 
that a traffic light is ahead well in advance of ap- 
proaching it. 
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Florida Highway Patrol Names 
Officer For Safety Education 


Set. Karl Adams, for several years in charge 
of the records section of the Florida Highway Pa- 
trol in Tallahassee, has been named officer in 
charge of safety education. He will retain his 
place as head of the accidents records bureau and 
will have the safety education capacity as an ad- 
ded duty, Col. H. N. Kirkman, state patrol com- 
mander, reports. 

The Patrol has a safety education officer in 
each of its troops throughout Florida, who spend 
time with any organization that wishes to ad- 
vance a safety program. The men also show safe- 
ty films and give talks to schools, deliver radio 
talks and such. - 

Trooper Roger Collar, who had been in the 
headquarters troop at Tallahassee as safety offi- 
cer, was reassigned to general staff of the Patrol 
under the supervision of Sgt. Adams. 


WRU OFFERS ANNUAL INSTITUTE 


The second annual Institute on Science in Law 
Enforcement will be held by Western Reserve 
University’s Law-Medicine Center in Cleveland, 
Ohio, June 20-25. 

Highlight of the Institute this year will be a 
series of seven lectures by Commander George H. 
Hatherill of London, England, head of the Scot- 
land Yard criminal investigation department. 
Making his first appearance in America, Com- 
mander Hatherill will be joined on the Institute 
faculty by 22 other lecturers from Western Re- 
serve University, the Cuyahoga County Coroner’s 
Office, and the Cleveland Police Department. 

Registration is limited to 125 law enforcement 
officers, who will be presented lectures and de- 
monstrations in the fields of pathology of homi- 
cide, investigation of crime scenes, surveillance 
and communications, science laboratory and gun- 
nery, interrogation, trace evidence, and narcotics. 

Inquiries and applications should be sent to: 
Director, Law-Medicine Center, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


KIWANIS OFFERS CODE OF THE ROAD 


As part of its nation-wide traffic safety activ- 
ity, Kiwanis International, through its Public and 
Business Affairs Committee, has published a 10- 
point “code of the road” for drivers. 

IACP members may obtain single copies of the 
leaflet, entitled “This is My Code of the Road” by 
writing to L. A. Hapgood, director of activities, 
Kiwanis International, 520 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11. The leaflet may be purchased in 
quantity lots from Kiwanis on a cost basis. Mr. 
Hapgood will furnish the price schedule to those 
who inquire. 
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Right Shoulder Guide Lines Win 


Permanence in Connecticut Tests 

Right shoulder lines, painted on the outer edges 
of traffic lanes as a guide on arterial highways, 
won new support in the recent announcement that 
reflectorizing white lines, totaling 70 miles, are 
to be painted the entire length of the Merritt and 
Wilbur Cross parkways in Connecticut. 

Accompanying the official disclosure of this 
plan by State Highway Commissioner G. Albert 
Hill was a detailed report covering six months of 
testing the idea, suggested in 1952 by Dr. J. V. 
N. Dorr of Westport, Conn. 

Significant among the findings discussed in the 
report, entitled “Effects of a White Reflectorizing 
Shoulder Line on Lateral-Pavement, Four-Lane, 
Divided Highways,” are the following points: 

1. A painted shoulder line tends to improve the 
transverse vehicle placement on the highway. 

2. It corrects undesirable speed differentials 
resulting from adverse roadway or roadside. physi- 
cal conditions. 

3. It nullifies during daylight and dark any ef- 
fect of roadway or roadside features. 

In the tests begun in September, 1953, on a 
four-mile sector of the Merritt Parkway, which 
included a curve more than a quarter mile long, 
trials were made with and without painted shoul- 
der lines at various positions laterally. Electric 
timing equipment made a record of each vehicle 
on the road, its position, and the speed with which 
it moved through the area under study. There 
were six reporting stations, and the performance 
of 11,289. vehicles was studied.—Today’s Traffic 
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FEDERAL CONICAL 


THIS NEW PLASTIC BATON 
WILL NOT CHIP OR CRACK 


This effective RED Plastic Cone instantly converts a flashlight into 
a brilliant red Signal Baton. Perfect for directing night traffic, pre- 
venting accidents, protecting officers, as a warning signal— 
BRILLIANT-RED AS FAR AS THE EYE CAN SEE! 


Equipped with this baton, law enforcement officers no longer need 
carry both traffic baton and flashlight—not necessary to take flash- 
light apart to convert to baton. To assemble: slip cone over a round 
head flashlight of correct size, then tighten clamp. To disassemble: 
simply loosen clamp and remove cone. No spare parts to lose or 
handle. 


ZES 


#1 Cone fits 1'%6'’ Round Head Flashlights 
#2 Cone fits 2'' Round Head Flashlights 
FOR MAXIMUM BRILLIANCE. COMPLETE WITH 


RED CONE, THREE-CELL FLASHLIGHT AND OLIN 
“LEAKPROOF” BATTERIES. each ‘ 9 5 


COMPLETE WITH RED CONE, TWO-CELL FLASH- 
LIGHT AND OLIN “LEAKPROOF” BATTERIES. 


each 3 40 


BATON ONLY, WITH CLAMP each 2.00 
F.O.B. SALTSBURG, PENNA. 


Write for Quantity Prices 


NATIONALLY ADVERTISED 
tel”) “LEAKPROOF” BATTERIES INCLUDED 
eae WITH EACH COMBINATION UNIT 
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were designed particularly for use by law enforcement agencies for traffic control. 


They have proven to be equally effective for use by industrial organizations, parking lots and garages, outdoor 
theatres, construction companies, fire departments, airlines, rescue Operations, highway departments and for all 
mobile equipment operators where an instantly brilliant danger signal may prevent costly accidents. We invite you 
to place a trial order so fhat you can see for yourself why this baton surpasses all others for simplicity, effectiveness 
and practical utility. 





FEDERAL LABORATORIES INC., SALTSBURG, PA. 
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HANDSOME 
MINIATURE 
OR REGULATION 
SIZE BADGES 


SEE YOUR 
BLACKINTON DEALER 








HONOLULU POLICE BADGE 
—one of the finest and most 
colorful badges in the world 
today. Uniquely designed 
around the official Hawaiian 
coat-of-arms— brightly enam- 
eled in red, white, blue, 
green, and yellow. 


oooe Want more information? 


ASK YOUR BLACKINTON 
BADGE SUPPLIER .. . HE KNOWS 
AND WILL BE GLAD TO HELP 


BLACK INTON 


V. H. BLACKINTON & CO., INC., ATTLEBORO FALLS, MASS 








